; er hav- 

ng been in session for two years. N 

tticle in the International RevieWSe, 
dissions for July 1954, Addison J. East- 
an, commenting on the inauguration 

f this Council, writes: 

“While we are thinking of the Council 
n its historical setting, we should not over- 
ook the significance of the year 1956. Many 
uddhists believe that the full moon day of 
lay, 1956 (2,500 years after the death of 
uddha) will bring to an end the ‘ Buddhist 
*. There appears to be a difference of 
ion as to exactly what will happen then. 
D say that Buddhism as a religion will 
radually die out. Others believe that a new 
Suddha will come to bring peace and joy 
) the world. The men who are promoting 
he Great Council do not hide their concern 
this critical juncture of their history, but, 
their own words, they ‘are trying to re- 
talize Buddhism and to prepare for its 
owth and expansion throughout the whole 
orld’. They have carefully timed their 
jost important effort to coincide with the 
nd of an age, the beginning of a new era. 
is their firm conviction that Buddhism’s 
featest service to mankind can and should 
in the future.” 

Tt is not without importance that this 
Council of Buddhism has had the 
usiastic support of the Burmese Gov- 

ment. The elaborate preparations for 

> Council and the financial aid provided 

‘that Government have been in fact the 

ctical response to a resolution passed in 

Union of Burma Parliament which 


~ 4 
wh. 


. . this Parliament declares its firm belief 
t it is necessary to devise and undertake 
measures for the spiritual and moral 
yeing of man as would remove these 
ns and help man overcome Greed, 
tred and Delusion, which are at the root 
ll the violence, destruction and confla- 
on consuming the world.” 
hop Manikan in his book Christianity 
the Asian Revolution records how at 
me of the Evanston Conference of the 
d Council of Churches in 1954, a 
> statesman said to him: : 
hat is the meaning of your Evanston 
ist the Bere of the World’? 
sm, oy, in Buddhism, 
‘e lies any hope for the world’s 
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ISM AS A SPIRITUAL FORCE 


imate association of Asian govern- 
the traditional culture of their 
ons and therefore with the 
hich has inspired that culture, is a 
a a idl 


ofthe %' 
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oy [s PAC|F/CBUDDHISM ON THE MARCH 
On May 24 of this year, 1996, there : - 
es to a close in Rangoon the\t eeting/BR Ary ism as a spiritual force 


Buddhism and Nationalism 

Buddhism and Christianity in 
Ceylon 

Buddhism and its world mission 


A call to prayer, thought and 
action 


factor of tremendous importance at the 
present moment. In part the expression of 
a new pride in independence, it is also an 
expression of a deep disillusionment with 
the West. In addition we must recognize 
that there is also a widespread and profound 
anxiety about the critical world situation. 
This anxiety in turn tends towards the 
strengthening of traditional religious forms 
and suspicion of what is counted alien. To- 
gether these constitute an entirely new 
climate for the Christian Mission, and a 
demand to think out afresh how Christians 
can best give their witness to the saving 
grace of Christ. 


Let us begin by being quite clear that 
there is a genuine revival of Buddhism as 
a spiritual force. We shall see in a moment 
that in some Asian countries this revival is 
closely related to and is the inspiring force 
of Nationalism. But it will be a fundamental 
mistake if we dismiss the religious import- 
ance of what is happening. The appeal of 
the Buddha and what he stood for echoes 
in the deep places of the soul for myriads 
of people in Asia. Here was renunciation 
with its perennial appeal to the human 
heart: here was a revolt against the domin- 
ion of an exacting priesthood: here was a 
way of life within the compass of a layman 
with no pretensions to understanding religious 
mysteries: here above all was an_ heroic 
attempt to grapple with the problem of 
suffering, grappling with it both in thought 
and action. There was nothing superficial 
about Buddhism as practised by the Buddha. 
And a large part of the dynamic behind the 
present Buddhist revival is the attempt to get 
“back to Buddha” in the belief that a 
return to Buddha will yield new resources 
to the spirit of Man. And it is not held to 
be inconsistent with this “return” that there 
should be an exploration of the relevance 
of Buddhism to modern problems and its 
translation into modern terms. That all 
this poses a tremendous challenge to the 
modern Buddhist goes without saying. The 
comparable effort being made in the World 
of Islam is no less demanding for the 
thoughtful Muslim. We who know some- 
thing of the travail of mind and heart 
through which the Christian Church is pass- 
ing will not be betraying our faith if we 


enter into the genuine soul-searching of 
others with reverence and sympathy. Per- 
haps as disciples of the compassionate Christ 
we shall thus most effectively bridge the 
widening chasm between East and West. 


BUDDHISM AND NATIONALISM 


Meanwhile, from the point of view of the 
Christian Mission in Asia, it is essential that 
we should appraise correctly the relationship 
between Buddhism and Nationalism. And 


there is no better place in which to study 


this relationship than Ceylon. 


The Times for Friday, April 13, 1956, 
carried a letter on the recent general elec- 
tion in Ceylon, part of which reads: 

“. . power has passed from the upper 
middle class to the lower middle class who 
are more closely in touch with the masses. 
The change-over is also due to the rise of 
Sinhalese Nationalism and the revival of 
Buddhism the importance of which the 


United National Party was slow in recogniz- . 


ing. The kingmakers in this election are 
more closely connected with Indian and 
Sinhalese culture than with British culture.” 


With this should be read the following sen- 
tences from the Guardian of Madras for 
January 5, 1956, taken from an article en- 
titled “The Travail in Ceylon”. Its refer- 
ence to the language issue is important: 


“The Buddhist priest had been a power- 
ful force in national life in the time of the 
ancient kings. When the Portuguese and 
the Dutch ruled they had been keen to 
spread their own religion. When the British 
ruled they had tried to exercise religious 
neutrality. So for three centuries the Bud- 
dhist priest had no scope for asserting his 
influence. Besides this, his education had 
been in Sanskrit, Pali and Sinhalese. He 
was therefore unable, even when there was 
opportunity, to make himself felt. With 
the Sinhalese language coming into its own, 
the Buddhist priest also has come into his 
own. He, rather than the politician, is the 
key figure in the present situation.” 

The English language fortnightly, Buddha 
Jayanti, a journal dedicated to fostering 
Buddhist nationalism, provides ample en- 
dorsement of the above extracts. But even 
more responsible confirmation is to be found 
in two books, both, in their respective ways, 
of real importance for understanding Ceylon 
to-day, the political and religious develop- 
ments there in the coming years, and the 
importance of Buddhism as a spiritual and 
political factor. 


The first of these, a book of inordinate 
length and running to 700 pages, is entitled 
The Revolt in the Temple. In effect a 
trilogy dealing first with Sinhalese history, 
then expounding Buddhism, and finally re- 
lating Buddhism to the life and problems of 
to-day, this book faithfully reflects the mood 
of the Buddhist revival. 
is extremely frank about the urgent need for 
a true renewal of the attempt to follow the 
Buddha’s way in its pristine purity, and for 
a reformation of the Sangha, the Buddhist 
priesthood. At the same time it has some 
of the qualities of a political manifesto. In 
this respect a key sentence reads as follows: 

“It is a curious fact that the resurgence 


In this respect it . 


of Sinhalese Nationalism was, in every inj 
stance, inspired by, and founded upon, ¢ 
revival of Buddhism.” a. | 
The marriage of Nationalism and Bud 
dhism is the subordinate theme of this treat 
ise, a minor theme which is uneasily hai 
monized with the major theme sustained 
throughout of presenting Buddhism as 4 
world religion. That there is no inheren 
contradiction between a world religion and 
its expression in the local forms of particu 
lar nations and cultures Christians would b@ 
the first to admit. But the whole mood of 
Buddhism’s present appeal to the imagina 
tion of mankind is based on its ability tq 
transcend Nationalism. If in Ceylon 4 
dominant Buddhism, enthroned as such b} 
the Government, fails to do justice to th 
Hindu, Muslim, and Christian minorities, i 
will ‘have failed on its own terms. 
Yet another passage reads: 
“The Mahavamsa, that source book of 
Sinhalese history, synchronizes the death of 
Buddha at Kisinara in India, with ths 
founding of the Sinhalese race in Ceylon 
and therefore, in 1956 will occur the uniqué 
three-fold event—the completion of 2,504 
years of Ceylon’s history, of the life of th 
Sinhalese, and of Buddhism.” 
That is good propaganda ! 
35 per cent of the population of Ceylon whq 
are not Buddhists it is about as inspirin 
and convincing as the all too commoi 
Anglican interpretation of English history i 
to the average English Free Churchman } 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
CEYLON 


The second book, of more immediate an¢ 
practical importance, is a Report entitled 
The Betrayal of Buddhism. Born out of | 
bitter sense of injury at the discriminatior 
against Buddhism over the last three cen 
turies, and of some considerable exaspera 
tion at Sinhalese Buddhism’s failure to tak@ 
the opportunities offered to it over the las 
fifty years, this book is a flaming attack of 
the position of privilege enjoyed by th 
Christian Church in Ceylon. Fuel is addeq 
to the flames by the very fact of political 
independence, one sequel to which is a ver 
understandable desire that Ceylon shall ig 
its national life express its own genius and 
not the alien genius of the West. This i 
the inwardness behind the following quote 
tion from the January 27, 1956, issue of 
Buddha Jayanti which in effect points 
fundamental charge elaborated in Th 
Betrayal of Buddhism. 


“The greatest evil that missionary educa} 
tion did and is still doing is the denational 
ising of the Youth of the country. Chri 
tianity, though of Eastern origin, has alwa’ | 
been Western in outlook and true to th¢ 
aims and aspirations of the founders, th 
missionary schools are still turning ov 
men who are attracted towards the West an 
who are naturally out of touch as well 2 
out of sympathy with the ideals and asp 
tions of the great mass of people of th 
country. In  subsidising the missiona 
schools the State is really subsidising th 
process of denationalisation of the Y 
of our country, and the consequent degene 
tion of the nation. 
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“There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
nissionary schools have done a great deal 
9f good too. But so have the British as a 
Solonial Power. The people yearned and 
ted for independence because they 
tally wished to shape their destiny ac- 
ing to their own traditions and their own 


la 

ional system which seeks to train the youth 
f a country in a pattern foreign to the 
ocal cultural traditions and heritage can 
lave no place in an independent country.” 


When due allowance has been made for 
hetorical exaggeration the fact remains that 
hree centuries of European rule together 
vith the initiative of European missionaries, 
lave combined to give to the Christian 
Church and to many individual Christians 
i place of privilege in the life of Ceylon. 
t would appear that the day of that kind 
pf privilege is over. What is supremely 
mportant for the witness to the Gospel is 
hat the Christian Church in Ceylon shall 
nake the right response to this revolution 
n its position. 

_ An article in the March, 1956, number of 
Phe Christian News Bulletin, issued by the 
Study Department of the National Christian 
Souncil of Ceylon, may well point our 
rayers for the Church in Ceylon and not 
east for those who are the heads of the 
nany Christian Schools in the Island. The 
irticle was a review of The Betrayal of 
Buddhism, and the closing words ran: 


.. . If Christian schools are eminently 
uperior to other schools, the fact will pre- 
umably be appreciated by the community 
$ a whole. But we need to ask ourselves 
who are the advocates of religious liberty) 
hhether the Church can demand the right 
>» educate non-Christian children whether 
he nation wishes it or not. We must beware 


yhether those vested interests are of mone- 
y value or of prestige value. To be guilty 
that is to become a worldly institution. 


“One liberty we can preserve—the right 
) bear our witness in word and life, and to 
ccept the consequences. 


“Some will think this article advocates a 
jlicy of defeatism. That is, according to 
ie tradition, what Judas thought of the 
y his Master went. 


“The Report is a challenge to battle: 

go forth to the conflict let us be very 
fe what it is we fight for—the glory of 
od or the prestige of an institution. Let 
be very sure who is our enemy—the 
vil or the Buddha. Let us examine 
t weapons and see whether they are the 

ons of the world or whether they come 
of the Christian armoury. St. Paul has 
1¢ useful things to say on all these points 
¢ last chapter of Ephesians.” 


DD i AND ITS WORLD 


the spirit of that quotation, and 
in that spirit, let us view briefly the 
iary outreach of Buddhism to-day, 
m to become the religion of all 
_— \~ « 


~ 
“ 


oe 


f simply fighting for our vested interests, . 


A million rupee fund is being raised 
by the Buddhists in Ceylon to send a 
mission to Germany. Centres of Bud- 
dhist studies are becoming a feature in 
many Western countries, in Europe and 
America. A vast intellectual task is being 
undertaken by way of a revision of the 
Buddhist scriptures, the production of an 
encyclopedia of Buddhism, the establish- 
ment of a Buddhist university in Ceylon, 
and on the part of Dr. Ambedkar, a 
notable recent convert to Buddhism, an 
attempt to produce a simplified manual 
of the Buddhist way of life for the 
ordinary man. 


What is the appeal of Buddhism ? That 
is not in any sense at all an academic ques- 
tion. Its appeal, in the West for instance, 
is already far more widespread than many 
realize. But apart from that, unless we un- 
derstand the best appeal of a religion to the 
best in the best of people we are handi- 
capped in presenting a relevant testimony 
to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I suggest that there are seven elements in 
the appeal of Buddhism to western man: 

(1) Its preoccupation with the problem of 
suffering and its thoroughgoing attempt to 
deal with it speaks to a widespread human 
yearning. 

(2) Its insistence that salvation is salvation 
“from oneself” and the psychological sub- 
tlety with which this conviction is elaborated 
finds a deep echo in the Western world, 
where psychological analysis has come to be 
accepted by many as a substitute for religion. 

(3) “. . . the Buddha taught that in each 
man, if he but looked, there was a light, 
and that it was within each man’s power to 
increase that light — within his power alone. 
None else could save him but himself”. 
Such teaching appeals tremendously to the 
self-sufficiency which is bred of man’s scien- 
tific mastery of so much of the natural 
order. 

(4) Buddhism’s denial of God and _ its 
consequent belittling of prayer is strictly 
consonant with modern scepticism. 

(5) Its doctrine of human perfectibility 
supports Western man’s nostalgia for his 
nineteenth century optimism about progress. 

(6) Its conception of the perfectly bal- 
anced man, detached and yet involved, is 
deeply appealing to a generation distrustful 
of enthusiasm. f 

(7) Its lack of dogma. This has been well 
expressed in an article in the Spectator for 
July 17, 1953, by a distinguished English 
Buddhist, Christmas Humphreys, entitled 
Buddhism in England. Answering the ques- 
tion “What is the Buddhism which the 
West adopts ?” he writes: 


“The western mind is to-day eclectic, and 
the man whose needs are unsatisfied looks 
far and wide for what he needs.... Many 
take what they need from here and there 
and blend their own brand of Buddhism, 
and from this habit is slowly appearing a 
Western Yana, or vehicle, to carry the pil- 
grim on his way to his own and the world’s 
enlightenment . . . its basic principles, as 
proved by science, as found to be reason- 


able, tolerant and compassionate to all, and 
as filling a gap which no dogmatic religion 
can ever fill, are proving increasingly 
attractive.” 


A CALL TO PRAYER, THOUGHT, AND 
ACTION 


In saying that those seven elements in 


Buddhism appeal to Western man I must — 


be understood as including men who are, 
in one way or another, being westernized, 
as in fact all men are to-day. This con- 
stitutes the real challenge of Buddhism 
as a world religion. 


In this News-Letter I have attempted 
to give something of the realities which 
confront our fellow Christians in Ceylon 
and Burma. What has been written here 
is not however, irrelevant to Thailand, Viet- 
minh and Vietnam, to Formosa, Korea and 
Japan. The new Buddhism could find a 
synthesis with Communism, and as such may 
yet have its bearings on the task confront- 
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ing the Church in China. There is much 
in the temper of modern India which is 
nearer to Buddhism than to Brahmanism, 
And, as I have tried to show, Buddhism is 
addressing the West. 
There is ample material here for 
prayer, for thought, and then for more 


prayer, and to the action to which praye: 


should lead. Meanwhile, for those who 
would wrestle with a Christian “ apolo 
getic” in relation to Buddhism, the 
ground plan has been superbly presented 
in Paul Tillich’s penetrating analysis of 
Western anxiety in his The Courage 
To Be. 
Your sincere friend, 
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